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fly, the number of certified civilian pilots, which stood at less
than sixteen thousand in 1937, had by the end of 1941 at-
tained a hundred thousand. The air-mindedness of young
America, among students in manual-arts and engineering
schools and amateur mechanics who a generation earlier
wou.ld have tinkered with flivvers, forecast development of
the world's largest aircraft plants and the servicing of the
mightiest aerial fleet mobilized for that struggle.
- Of the sedentary diversions of these years none surpassed
that of listening to the radio. In 1929, when the cost still
averaged over a hundred dollars, twelve million families
owned receiving sets. The Depression not only brought lower
prices but also great audiences with time to kill: four million
families purchased radios during the abysmal years 1930-
1932. By the beginning of 1940 twenty-eight million
homes, or eighty-six per cent of the population, owned a
total of forty-four million sets, with saturation nowhere in
sight. By this means an increasing proportion of the people
absorbed a varied fare of news, politics, advertising, informa-
tion and entertainment. The Office of Radio Research, set up
in 1937 by Rockefeller funds to study the impact of broad-
casting upon American life, hopefully suggested that radio
aided more than it impaired the reading habits of listeners.
It was doubtful, however, that the place of reading in the
home remotely rivaled the four-and-a-half hours during
which the average household radio was in daily use.

According to the radio act of 1927 and the communica-
tions act of 1934 the air waves belonged to the public do-
main for use "in the public convenience, interest, and neces-
sity/* Stations were simply lessees of part of that dominion,
whose limits were thought to be staked out irrevocably by
the eighty-nine wave lengths possible for broadcasting with-
out interference. But the number of practicable frequencies
suddenly bade fair to multiply after the disclosure in 1935 by
Professor Edwin H. Armstrong of Columbia of frequency
modulation (FM), by which static could be eliminated as